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established in each province of British India, would be able to meet the case. The matters on which more light and leading are required are precisely those on which the different sections of the people are widely divided, while those general ideas and tendencies in which they are united are of too wide and vague a scope to assist milch in practical legislation. Would it not be wiser and more practical to try a scheme based on much smaller social units, whose internal coherence would give it a chance of success, and whose external isolation would not prevent it from attaining a comprehensive uniformity of plan which would allow the widest possible scope to local prejudices and sectional differences of opinion ?
Such  a plan in its barest  outline would  be easy to sketch; but to fill in the details  would require much   patient  thought   and long public discussion.    In the first place, no one would wish to exclude from the scope of the existing legislative councils, either  of the Viceroy or of the Provincial  Governors, any of the subjects  with which they deal at  present.    The tendency,  as years go  on, would be to  enlarge their   scope. But   that   vast   body   of   personal   law    which governs the private life of an Indian would receive a vivifying influence by being brought into touch with the actual lives of men, and rescued from the obscurities and obsolete subtleties of voluminous text-books.    It  is   quasi-religious,   and therefore